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XXV. — Observations on the peculiarities of National Pronuncia- 
tion as a means of tracing the Origin and History of 
Nations. By the Eev. James Beodie. 

[Read April 25tk, 1865.] 

All who have endeavoured to elucidate the early annals of the 
human race, concur in the opinion that a careful examination of the 
various languages used among men affords one of the best means 
by which we can be guided in our inquiries into the origin and 
history of nations. 

A great deal of labour and research have accordingly been 
bestowed in discovering the original form of the vocables that 
different languages contain, and in tracing the changes which 
they have undergone. 

At the same time, very little attention has been paid to the 
peculiarities of national pronunciation, and no one seems to have 
deemed the subject entitled to the notice of the philosopher and 
archaeologist. 

This neglect appears the more remarkable, when we find, on 
examining the subject, that the words of a language undergo con- 
tinual changes, and these changes of the most arbitrary kind, whiie 
the peculiarities of pronunciation, either remain unaltered, or 
are modified under the guidance of fixed and determinate laws. 
We find, for instance, that in modern English the greater part of 
the words in ordinary use have been derived from the French, the 
Latin, or the Greek, while there is not, in so far as we can ascer- 
tain, a single articulate sound, whether vowel or consonant, at 
present used in English, that was not to be found in the original 
Saxon. The vocables have changed ; but the characteristic pro- 
nunciation has remained the same. The sounds of the language, 
like the race that employs them, are of pure Anglo-Saxon descent, 
though a large proportion of the words which they compose are 
of foreign original. 

Without entering on any elaborate disquisition on the subject, 
we propose to point out some of the more remarkable peculiarities 
which distinguish the languages of Western Europe, in order to 
shew how the principles we refer to may be made to elucidate our 
conclusions in regard to the origin and relationship of nations. We 
shall take the English, the French, and the Celtic of the Scottish 
Highlanders, as representatives, in so far as pronunciation is con- 
cerned, of the dialects employed in this quarter of the world. 

Pronunciation of w and wh, as in water and whale. These 
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sounds may be said to be peculiar to Britain. In England, the 
aspirate in wh is very mucb softened, so that it forms an accent 
rather than a letter. In the Lowlands of Scotland, where the old 
pronunciation has undergone but little change, where, for instance, 
we find that k, when preceding n, as in knife, knee, and knuckles, 
continues to be distinctly articulated, the wh is articulated with 
a distinct guttural aspirate before the w. 

These sounds of tv and wh are not found in French. When a 
Frenchman, who has not been accustomed to the acquisition of 
foreign tongues, tries to pronounce them, they are changed into v, 
or if he endeavour more accurately to articulate them, the long 
sound of the u is substituted for the short diphthongal vowel w. 
Walter, for instance, is Valter, or if an eifort be made to give a 
more accurate pronunciation, it is sounded U-al-tair, in three 
syllables. 

In Celtic the iv and wh are generally changed into j or v, but 
sometimes into u long. What, for instance, by the Scottish 
Highlanders is pronounced/ot Armstrong in his Gaelic dictionary 
tells us that " William and Walter become Villeam and Bhal- 
tair;" and Dr. Murray says, "All the Celtic tribes change w or v 
into/." 

In adopting words beginning with w, the Cymric or Welsh 
division of the Celts change it into g or gu. Such at least seems 
formerly to have been their practice. Thus Chalmers, in his 
Caledonia, tells us, that the wall built by Severus, called by the 
Eomans murus Severi, and by the Saxons the wall of Severus, 
was "by the British population termed either miir Sever or gual 
Sever. A good many words, borrowed by the modern French from 
the Britishimmigrants, who after the Saxon invasion went to France 
and formed the Armorican Kepublic, afford examples of this pecu- 
liarity as guerre for viar, garant for tuarrant, garde for tvard, 
and gardien for warden. As another example of this peculiarity 
we may remark that in the Welsh of former times the Latin 
Vortigerius, as Bede spells his name, which seems to be a slight 
modification of the Latin Virtuger, or Virtvgerens, a bearer or 
possessor of bravery, became Guortiger, and Guortigern, as is 
shown by some old chronicles quoted by Camden ; Nennius, he 
tells us, wrote "Guortigernus tenuit imperium in Britannia." 

We may remark in passing, that, if it be true as some have 
said, that Arthur denotes in the old language of Britain a strong 
or valiant man, there may perhaps be some reason for concluding 
that the Arthur of Fable is the native British name of the brave 
old warrior who so long resisted the arms of the Saxon invaders. 

Pronunciation of the Diphthong y. — This letter, at least when 
initial, is another peculiarity of the English. In French and in 
Celtic y initial is generally pronounced as i long. 
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TMs use of the y, however, is not so characteristic as is the 
frequent introduction of that vowel sound, after the letters d and 
t ; thus fortune, from the Latin /oriwna, is pronounced as if it 
were sjielled with a y, fortyun, and duke from the Ijatin dii,co is 
pronounced as if it had been spelled dyuk. 

We find no such tendency to introduce the short or diphthongal 
i, either in French or in Celtic. 

Pronunciation and use of the sibilant or hissing letters s, z, 
sh, zh. — A partiality for these letters is one of the most striking 
peculiarities of the English. In this country, they are sounded 
softly, and, iinless when accented, do not receive that strong ar- 
ticulation which in some measure renders them independent of the 
vowel sound, making s as the ancients termed it " suae potestatis 
litera." 

This partiality for those letters leads to the transformation of 
the diphthongal i or y, when it follows the letters d or t, into sh 
or ^h. Thus Walker in his pronouncing dictionary tells us tliat 
duke should be pronounced dyuk ; but that there is a pronuncia- 
tion, as if it were written dook, and yet another impropriety, as 
he terms it, as if it were written jook. The derivation of the 
word shows that the original sound was dook, the approved pro- 
nunciation shews the tendency of the English to introduce the 
diphthongal i ; the other sound, which he terms an impropriety, 
exhibits the transformation of the y or i short into sh. The best 
illustration, however, of the peculiarity we are now considering is 
the transformation of the common termination tion. It may be 
taken for granted that these letters were originally pronounced as 
they are written tion, but they are now universally pronounced 
shmi. 

A still more remarkable change is that which we find when g 
and c hard are changed into what we call the soft sounds of those 
letters ; thus we have George from the Greek 760/370?, and Charles 
from the Latin Carolus, jerk from the Saxon gerecan, and chalk 
from the Saxon calc. 

In French, instead of this introduction of the sibilant letters 
where they were not originally found, the s is frequently dropped 
where it used to be pronounced ; thus bete, conquete, in old French 
were written, and we conclude were pronounced, beste, conqueste. 
The combination of sounds which form what we term g soft and 
ch nice in French pronounced eh and sh, as in George and Charles. 

In the Celtic the sound of the soft g, as in George, Janet, is 
generally changed into se or de. George is Deorus, or Seorus 
Janet is Deonaid or Seonaid. This de and se are further changed 
in kh. In the vocative duras is pronounced khoras. In like 
manner, the English sound of ch becomes se or te. Charles is 
Tearlakh, or Searlakh, and in the vocative is jOTonounced liharlakh. 
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The change of the sibilant letters into the guttural aspirates has 
been observed by all who have compared together the vocables 
common to the Celtic and Teutonic tribes. Dr. Murray, for in- 
stance, says that in Celtic " the s of the other dialects is almost 
always changed into h." 

Change of 1 into a diphthongal i. — Another change of letters, 
common in Scotland, though not found in classical English, is the 
transformation of the letter I after p and h into a short i, thus hlin 
in Scotland is often pronounced hyn, and pleuch or plough is pyu. 
Besides these changes, which may be considered as peculiarly 
characteristic of the English pronunciation, there is another which 
seems to have originated in the deference paid to French as the 
language of the Court and fashionable life. In French the aspi- 
rate gutturals are not used, hence, probably, they came to be re- 
garded as harsh and vulgar by those who gave the tone to 
manners and pronunciation, and have fallen into disuse in English. 

In Anglo-Saxon we have every reason to believe that the sounds 
both of the aspirate g and the aspirate k were employed. They 
continue, at the present time, in the cognate dialects of Holland 
and Germany, and we can easily trace the changes to which they 
have been subjected in English. 

When the present orthography of English was adopted, we find 
no letter or combination of letters, employed to represent the 
aspirate g (gh). We, therefore, conclude that at that time it had 
fallen into disuse. We find, however, the letters gh employed in 
those words where the Saxon had the aspirate k, and conclude that 
that was the sound given to the gh, when the English orthography 
was adopted. This supposition is confirmed by the fact that, in 
Scotland, where, as we before remarked, the pronunciation has 
undergone comparatively little change, that sound is still retained ; 
rough, thought, bought, wrought, daughter, are still sounded as 
they are spelled. 

In Celtic the aspirate gutturals are of frequent occurrence. 

In French they are unknown. This, however, may be ascribed 
to the fact, that in the Latin, from which the vocables of the 
French are derived, these letters are not found. 

There are other peculiarities which might have been enumer- 
ated — the peculiar accent, for instance, which distinguishes the 
Celtic ; but those that we have mentioned are the most important. 

When we come to consider pronunciation as a means of classi- 
fying language and races, we find the peculiarities of English so 
clearly marked, as to lead to the conclusion that it must have been 
originally distinct. French, on the other hand, closely resembles 
Celtic, the want of the aspirate gutturals, and of the peculiar 
count of the Celts, form the only remarkable distinction between 
them. We cannot, therefore, decide whether French is to be re- 
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garded as having been originally distinct, or is to be looked on as 
a branch of the Celtic, modified by intermixture with other tongues. 

In order to show how an examination into the peculiarities of 
national pronunciation may help to guide us, not only in our en- 
deavours to classify nations and races, but in our researches into 
the history and intermixture of different tribes of men, we shall 
now proceed to direct attention to the language of ancient Eome, 
and to the modern dialects that have been derived from it. 

Pronunciation of Ancient Latin. — Latin has been so long a 
dead language, that it might seem at first impossible to determine 
the sounds originally given to its letters. The ancients, however, 
paid such attention to their speaking, and some of the classical 
authors, more particularly Quintilian among the Romans, and 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus among the Greeks, have given such 
minute descriptions of the peculiarities of their pronunciation, 
that the task is not so difiicult as might at first be supposed. 
Without adducing the arguments by which we have been led to 
our conclusions, we shall simply state the result of a careful in- 
vestigation into the sounds of the Latin alphabet. 

The Latin v was pronounced as the English w. 

The Latin j was pronounced as the English y. 

The Latin qu had a sound originally resembling that of wh in 
what and where; at least there are some good reasons for this con- 
clusion. 

In tracing the change of Latin vocables into modern Italian, 
Proven9al, French, and Spanish, we have abundant evidence that 
the Latin underwent the same changes that Anglo-Saxon has 
done in its transmutation into English. 

Vowels are changed into diphthongs in the same manner. 

The sibilant corruptions for which English is so remarkable ; 
that is, the change of t and Jc into tsh, of d and g into d!^/i, are as 
abundant in the languages derived from the Latin as they are in 
our own. The Roman natio, nationis, a nation, becomes the 
Italian nazione. The Roman hodie, to-day, becomes the Italian 
oggi. The Roman Kihero, for such was the original name of 
their most distinguished orator, becomes Tshitshero. The Roman 
gens, gentis, a race, becomes the Italian gente. 

The transformation of I after p and b, into a short % which we 
meet with in Scotland, is found in Italy. The Italian piu repre- 
senting the Latin pins, and the Italian piuma the Latin plmna. 

We may also add that, to whatever cause we may ascribe it 
the Latin, like the English, wanted the aspirate gutturals. In al 
their essential characteristics, Latin and Anglo-Saxon pronun- 
ciation agree. 

How two races, using languages so very different, in so far as 
their vocables are concerned, happen to agree in characteristic 
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pronunciation, we do not stop to inquire. We simply state the 
fact, and are prepared, if called on, to substantiate our statements. 
Pronunciation of Italian. — That the words which constitute 
the Italian are derived from the Latin all wiU allow. That a 
large proportion of the changes which have been made in the 
original Latin words, in their transformation into Italian, exactly 
correspond to those which we find in the change of Anglo-Saxon 
Into English, is also evident. There are, however, two changes of 
a very different kind. 

The Latin v, pronounced as w, is now changed into v or b. 

The Latin J, pronounced as y, is changed into dzh. 

This change of sounds, so characteristic of the Latin, into others 
so totally different, can only be explained on the supposition that 
a race of invaders speaking a language which had an altogether 
different pronunciation, had adopted the speech of the Romans, 
and modified it to suit the articulation to which their own organs 
of speech had been accustomed. Then, as we find in almost every 
instance of the intermingling of diverse races, the vocables of the 
mass of the people would constitute the language of the united 
nation, while the tendency, so universal among men, to imitate 
the style and speech of the upper classes, would gradually induce 
the multitude to adopt the pronunciation of the conquerors. 

History confirms the conclusion to which we are thus brought, 
by an examination into the peculiarities of the Italian language. 
On the decline of the Roman power, various hordes of barbarians, 
of whom the Goths were the most distinguished, invaded the 
provinces of Italy, intermingled with the original inhabitants, 
adopted their language, and formed the states of modern Italy. 

Pronunciation of French. — When we examine the language 
of Prance, we find that, while the larger part of the vocables can 
be traced to the Latin, showing that the descendants of the old 
Roman settlers must form a large proportion of the present 
inhabitants, there is, at the same time, a larger admixture of 
foreign roots than in the Italian, indicating a more varied inter- 
mingling of races. 

We find, again, that the characteristic peculiarities to which 
we formerly referred, are so very different, both from those of the 
Latin and those of the Italian, that we are led to conclude that a 
second race of invaders, distinct from the first, had overcome and 
mingled with the Gotho-Roman population, as the Goths had 
done with the Romans. 

Whether the Sicambri, who are regarded as the founders of the 
French monarchy, spoke the same language as the Goths who pre- 
ceded them, we have no means of ascertaining. History, however, 
fully corroborates the conclusions drawn from the principles we 
have been advocating, as to the variety of races that have been 
united to form the population of Prance. 
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Pronunciation of Spanish. — In this language, the vocables 
are in general derived from the Latin ; we therefore conclude 
that the mass of the population derive their origin either from 
Roman settlers, or from aborigines who had become completely 
fiomanised, and had adopted the Latin tongue. 

If we give to the letters of the Spanish alphabet the same 
sounds that we give to those in Italian, the agreement between 
the two languages is so close, as to lead to the conclusion, not 
only that the Romans in Spain had been conquered by tribes of 
kindred origin with those that subdued their brethren in Italy, 
but that the proportion, in point of numbers, between the in- 
vaders and the invaded, must have beBn nearly the same in either 
case. 

When we examine further, however, we find that the letters j 
and g soft, which in Italian are sounded tsh, as in cera, wax, is pro- 
nounced in Spanish th,as in kera. The transmutation of d^h in kh is 
so decidedly one of the Celtic characteristics, and the change of c 
soft into th, so closely resembles some of those that are peculiar 
to that tongue, that we are led to infer that the Gotho-Eoman 
population must have been subdued by a race of Celts, who 
adopted the language of their subjects, but retained their own 
mode of pronunciation. 

An examination of the Spanish language shews, in the first 
place, that the mass of the population are of Roman origin. It 
shows, in the next place, that a Gothic race conquered and amal- 
gamated with the older settlers ; and it shews, in the third place, 
that this Gotho-Roman poptilation, in an after period, after their 
language had been brought into form, and reduced to writing, 
had been subdued and incorporated with a Celtic tribe. 

At first this conclusion seems inconsistent with the statements 
of history ; for, though we read of the conquest of Spain by the 
Visigoths, and of the invasion of that country by the Moors, no 
mention is made of a Celtic immigration. A more careful exami- 
nation, however, shews that there is the most perfect agreement 
between the conclusions that we have drawn from their languages 
and the testimony of ancient records. 

Hallam, in his history of the middle ages, says : " Nothing can 
be more obscure than the beginnings of those little states which 
were formed in Navarre and the country of Soprarbe. They might, 
perhaps, be almost contemporaneous with the Moorish conquests. 
On both sides of the Pyrennees, dwells an aboriginal people, the 
last to undergo the yoke, and who never acquired the language 
of Rome The town of Jacca, situated among the long nar- 
row valleys that intersect the southern ridges of the Pyrennees, 
was the capital of a little free state, which afterwards expanded 
into the monarchy of Arragon. A territory rather more extended 
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belonged to Navarre, the kings of which fixed their seat at Pam- 
peluna. The connection between Arragon and Navarre was very- 
intimate, and they were often united under a single chief. At 
the beginning of the eleventh century, Sancho the Great, king of 
Arragon and Navarre, was enabled to render his son Ferdinand, 
count, or, as he assumed the title. King of Castile." 

From these little states, founded by the aboriginal Iberians, 
Hallam shews that the present rulers of Spain derive their origin. 
An examination of their language, and an examination into 
their history, eoncur in shewing that the founders of the present 
Spanish monarchy were altogether distinct from the Eoman, 
Gothic, and Teutonic races who dwelt around them. 

The characteristic pronunciation of Spanish further shews that 
they were closely allied to the Scottish Highlanders, and distin- 
guished by several remarkable peculiarities, not only from the 
Eomans and Goths, but from the Welsh or Britons, by whom 
England and Wales were peopled. 

Traditionary history confirms this supposition, and tells us that 
the Scottish Celts came originally from Spain. In Blind Harry's 
Wallace, book i, we have the following lines : — 

" The oroune he tuke upon that sammyne stane 
At Gadalos send with his son fra Spane ; 
Quhan Iber Scott fyrst intill Ireland come. 
As Canemor, syne King Fergus has it nome, 
Brought it till Scoone, and stapill mad it thar." 

Eecent archaeological research has brought to light a cir- 
cumstance, which, trifling as it is in itself, curiously confirms 
the old tradition. In the estuary of the Clyde, several rude boats 
have been dug up. They are generally formed of a single tree, 
and appear to have been hollowed out, partly by fire and partly 
by stone implements of the rudest kind. One was found which 

had a hole in its bottom closed with a piece of cork The 

cork tree grows only in Spain. We cannot suppose that the rude 
savages who paddled their canoes on the Clyde had such inter- 
course with Spain, as to bring cork into Scotland, in the usual 
course of trade between different nations. There must have been 
some special tie connecting them with that country. If, as we 
have been led to conclude, the Scots were a colony of Iberians, 
there is nothing improbable in the conjecture that not only 
the piece of cork filling the hole in its bottom, but that the boat 
itself came from the great Peninsula. Perhaps it was the iden- 
tical vessel 

" As Gadalos sent with his son fra Spane." 

These observations on the peculiarities of national pronuncia- 
tion, as a means of tracing the origin and history of nations, 
embody some of the results to which the author was led by the 
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speculations of Ms younger days. At that time, he found but 
few who seemed to take any interest in ethnological research. At 
the present time, the inquiry into the origin of the various races 
of men has become the subject of learned investigation and philo- 
sophical debate, and he hopes the remarks he has made may in- 
duce some one, possessed of greater talent and greater leisure, to 
take up the investigation he has suggested, and to carry it on to 
a more successful issue than he has been able to do. 



